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FURS FOR COLD WEATHER. 


Here is a lady and her daughter who 
had been to Mr. Shute’s Fur Store, 175 
Washington street, and got fitted out with 


furs for the winter. A sleigh is passing 
by with a gentleman and lady, who appear 
pretty well protected from the cold by the 
same means. We shall have some pretty 
severe snow storms in Boston, between 
Thanksgiving day and Fast day, and it 
will be wise to prepare beforehand to meet 
the severity of our climate. Ladies ought 
togo to church and children to school, 
regularly, and it will take away many ex- 
euses about the weather, if they have that 
protection from the cold which furs will 
furnish. Christmas and New Years’ Pre- 
sents are expected as a matter of course, 
and many useless toys are purchased for 
such occasions; now would it not be well 
to anticipate those presents, by buying a 
fur bonnet, a muff, or a tippet, which will 
be a means of comfort and health all win- 
ter, and thus fill up the pew and school- 
room ? 

The New-fashioned Fur Bonnet, which 
Mr. Shute has for sale, is decidedly better, 
for appearance and comfort, than the silly 
things which girls have been wearing on 
the back of the head, affording no protec- 
tion to the head or the face from the sun 
orthe cold. The new bonnet protects 
voth, and gives a full view of the face and 
hair, and we think deserves to be adopted 
by all who love the comfortable and the 
beautiful.—[ Communicated. 








Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. I. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


Gentle reader, behold me, Sallie Single, 
standing at the door of my room at 8 o’clock 
précisely on the morning of the 14th of 
June, 1854, equipped in a brown travel- 
ling dress, a cape like it, very clean linen 
collar and cuffs, brown straw hat, with a 
brown ribbon on it, a brown barege veil, 
and a brown shawl on my arm; for a won- 
der having neither box, basket, nor bundle 
to accompany it. The room itself wears a 
gloomy aspect ; the blinds are closed, cur- 
tains taken down, lamps removed, pictures 
ditto, sofa, book-case, and easy-chairs all 
swathed in solemn white bandages, look 
more like the ghosts of their former selves 
than actual real articles of furniture; in 
short, everything is evidently prepared for 
& prolonged absence. The coach is at the 
door; the porter seizes my two trunks and 
Sives them a toss to the top of it, just as 
unconcerned, (the barbarian !) as if they 
did'nt contain my new silk dress, and state 
and festival bonnet, to say nothing of new- 











ly starched collars, ruffies and undersleeves. 
’Tis enough to take the breath out of a 
staid, quiet body like me, to see my things. 
accustomed to nestling snugly in drawers 
and bandboxes, or to hanging in solemn 
dignity from pegs in a secluded closet, 
treated after this fashion. People, who go 
scampering round the country from sea- 
shore to mountain top, from Saratoga to 
Niagara every blessed summer of their 
lives, may get used to’ such works, but to 


me, Sallie Single, they are trying— very! | 


However, there’s no use in complaining— 

none at all; so I beheld it in silent agony. 
“ Will you ride to the depot, Miss Sin- 

gle?” inquired the driver. : 

** No, I thank you, I- prefer walking, it 
is so near.” 

I give my home-friends a last kiss, a 
last pressure of the hand, and taking the 
arm of a gentleman friend, who has 
thoughtfully offered to walk over with me, 
I turn my back on the pleasant elm-shaded 
mansion. Many thoughts flit through my 
mind. What shall I have seen and felt 
before I look upon its face again? » What 
wonderful and charming adventures will 
be mine? Or what if they should ‘be sor- 
rowful ones! What if—if—I should never 
look on the dear old house again? ’Tis 
but a passing shadow; the abiding feeling 
is one of joyful anticipation and delight. 
I have lived such a home life, that a jour- 
ney ofa few hundred miles is still fraught 
with intense interest to me. I am _ pretty 
old, to be sure, now, but there is just the 
same delightful stir, the same bounding 

joy in my heart to-day, as there used to be 
when I was a child, and on the eve of some 
great event. Doubtless it is weak and 
foolish to be a child all one’s lifetime ; yet 
it has its advantages too. This little flut- 
ter of spirits, this pervading inexplicable 
thrill running over the whole spiritual 
organization, is a pleasant sensation ; and 
if I keep all my enjoyment to myself, and 
look on the outside like a quiet, steady- 
minded old maid, who is injured by it ?-- 
I gaze at the old trees as I pass, at the fa- 
miliar houses, and the glorious old moun- 
tains behind them; how beautiful and 
friendly they look in the morning light! 

There are other neighbors at the station- 
house; how kind in them to come and see 
me off! A gentleman too is there, who 
has made arrangements for going part of 
the way with me, and will give me, as he 
says, ‘“‘afair start northward.” This is 
delightful, and once more I feel, as I have 
thousands of times before, that the lonely 
ones and single, are almost sure to find a 
hand stretched out in their behalf. Now 
the cars come in with their deafening clat- 
ter ; out rush passengers, carrying bundles, 
carpet-bags, umbrellas, bandboxes, shawls, 
books and babies; in rush a new set, with 
just as many carpet-bags, umbrellas, band- 
boxes, bundles, books and babies; I am 
among the melee with my friend behind 
me; then the shrill cry ** All aboard !”’ the 
getting a seat on the shady side; the push- 
ing up of the windows to speak to the out- 
siders ; the last word, look, and we are off! 
I watch for the familiar houses, and there 
is alittle choking at the throat, a little 
dimness of the eye, as they glide out of 
sight; but then comes again the ‘joyful 
fresh life, and the childish bounding of the 
heart. Cares, fears, sorrows are in the 
past; hopes and joys in the future. 

I examine my ticket; it has an imposing 
aspect with its several slips, and will car- 
ry me to Montreal, being the magic sesame 
which will open all the doors which lie be- 
tween. I feel somewhat lifted up by its 


possession, and can’t help pitying the poor 





people before me, who go only to the next 
stopping-place. In the joy of my heart I 
would take all the world over into the 
Queen’s dominions if I could. The morn- 
ingis dewy and fresh, yet indicating a 
warm day. Rail-road travelling is often 
spoken of as dull; but it is not to me.— 
There is much that is suggestive in these 
flying glimpses of the country, in all por- 
tions of New England, and much that is 
amusing in the glimpsee you get of human 
nature within. I haveintervals of looking 
out of the window and saying nothing, but 
I enjoy this looking wonderfully. The 
very racing away of the bushes, fences, and 
cows by the roadside, is exhilarating. How 
funny it is to see the grave old pines trip- 
ping off in such a light fantastic jig, and 
the solemn rocks, gray-headed with age, 
who would be expected to maintain an 
orthodox horror of waltzing, if anything in 
this world could, are not much better !— 
How sweetly that green slope is lying in 
the clear sunlight, like a Christian soul re- 
posing in the radiance of heaven! How 
joyously that: little brook winks at us 
with its sparkling eye, and then runs away 
like a roguish child to hide under the 
bushes! How the delicate green vines 
clasp their soft little fingers round the old 
rocks, asa blooming child embraces the 
stoen old man with its fresh young arms! 
How desolate lies the barren sand-waste, 
hot and arid as a soul deserted of all good 
spirits; and then anon, what a gush of 
perfume floats in upon us from a lovely 
clover-field ! . How like a breath from a 
better world! How full of all delicious 
home fragrance it is, and how sure we are, 
though we can’t hear them, that the robins 
and bob-a-links are chattering away at each 
other in the spreading apple-trees! God 
bless their merry little hearts! 

Now we have reached Greenfield, and 
we get up and look out, but of course see 
nothing interesting, save the new supply 
of humans who are coming in. 

** What place is this?” asks somebody, 
waking up and stretching out his limbs, 
and: gaping. 

‘“* Greenfield,” replies somebody else. 

“A pretty considerable place, ain’t it?” 

“* Quite a place,” is the reply, ‘‘ good 
deal of manufacturing done here; a large 
cutlery establishment somewhere in the 
place.” 

‘* Pretty profitable business ?” 

“Yes. J takeit so.” 

And again we whiz on.. At our right 
lies the beautiful Connecticut, sweetest of 
all rivers, in its quiet, modest grace, wind- 
ing in and out among lovely meadows and 
fair valleys, wearing ever a sunny smile, 
and blessing all New England with its 
soft, fertilizing influences. Just above 
Northfield is a lovely view, thoroughly 
New England in every feature. The neat 
white houses and substantial barns of the 
village, its tapering spires, and the velvet- 
like meadow back of it, green and soft 
enough for fairy feet to rove on ; the stream 
threading it with silvery brightness, and 
beyond, the sturdy-looking hills, covered 
with brave old forests, which have battled 
with the winds and snows of a thousand 
winters, yet which smile out to-day as 
bright and cheerily as if they had been 
bathing in summer sunlight ever since their 
birth. Dear old New England hills, how 
my heart warms towards you! What a 
perfect combination of strength and beauty 
you exhibit, standing there so strong and 
steadfast, yet with a shadowy outline of 
perfect grace and symmetry. Are you not 
emblems of the brave New England heart, 
ye green old hills? Is not that too, full of 





sternness and strength in the day of con- 
flict, but warm aud cheery in the summer 
atmosphere of home? Has it not, in spite 
of outside roughnesses and repellances, a 
certain rounding of more graceful and win- 
ning attributes ? 

Pardon this outbreak of Yankee patriot- 
ism, beloved reader. I can only say in its 
defence, that it welled up in Sallie Single’s 
heart, as she gazed on those green hills 
from out the little window of the car, and 
so has overflowed on you. As if to con- 
trovert all my theories about the loveliness 
of New England character, I beheld on 
looking in, right opposite to me, a genuine 
“Varmounter,” six feet high, sitting with 
his feet upon the back of the next settee, 
chewing away most vigorously, and ever 
and anon spitting as far off from him as he 
can, winking up his eyes and folding his 
arms after it, as if saying to himself, ‘7 
should like to know if I hav’nt a right to 
spit exactly where I choose? Show me 
the man who saysI hav’nt!”” I knew he 
talked through his nose, picked his teeth 
with his fork, and abjured the use of 
pocket handkerchiefs, and yet I felt almost 
certain he was also well posted up on poli- 
tics, had read every speech on the Nebras- 
ka bill, and came to just conclusions ; that 
he loved his old mother (if he had one,) 
and cherished for his wife and children 
more of true, genuine, abiding tenderness 
than many a man of more finished exterior ; 
I doubt not that he went to church, and 
worshipped the God of his fathers with a 
meek and unwavering faith, every Sabbath 
day, whether it was fair or stormy; in 
summer’s heat or winter’s cold; that he 
would stretch out that bony hand to do a 
poor neighbor a good turn, and shed a sin- 
cere tear over the grave of one removed. 
Yes ! tobacco-chewing, spitting, tooth-pick- 
ing Yankee! there are probably within 
thee, elements of the truest nobleness, yea, 
even of the most spirited poetry, which 
doubtless in another world shall be de- 
veloped with most harmonious proportions. 
Yet, beloved brother, I should prefer ‘that 
while on earth, thou shouldst use a pocket 
handkerchief, abstain from tobacco and 
fork tooth-picking, or—live at a little dis-- 
tance from Sallie Single ! 

At South Vernon those of our passen-- 
gers going to Boston, desert us, and they~ 
make quite a thinning out of our number. 
We keep on, with much the same scenery, 
to Brattleboro, a town snugly settled down 
among rather grim-looking hills, which 
close directly in upon it on all sides. My 
companion was an elderly gentleman of 
much kindness and intelligence, who had 
travelled over the road before, and he point~ 
ed out every object of interest, and told 
me what was worth knowing about it. We 
were now fairly in Vermont; the state 
which abounds with picturesque scenery 
according to all travellers, and on whose 
soil I first found myself to-day. The Con- 
necticut still kept in sight, now kissing 
green meadows, and now smiling at the 
foot of rugged hills; in every place bright 
and sparkling as if there were no such’ 
things as cloud and tempest. The sun 
was getting high, and it grew hot; and the 
babies became restless, and their. mammas 
began to look worried. But my spirits 
were not abated ; there wasa charm to me 
still in the swift-rushing movement of ‘the- 
cars, and in the dark forests near us, on 
which the sunlight was resting softly and 
brightly. One glimpse, though only a. 
momentary, or rather secondary one, fasten- 
ed itself upon my memory. A dark dell 
or ravine lay far below us, looking gloomy~ 
as Erebus itself, yet down into the very 
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depths of it, into its very heart of hearts ; 


stole one bright sunbeam. Oh! how beau- 
tiful was that one ray amid the bleckness ! 
How could I help thinking of a wretched, 
despairing human soul into which there 
had streamed one beam of God’s blessed 
light—one whisper of love, one ray of hope ! 
I thought some of summing up my 
thought to my friend, but no! a rail-road 
is no place for sentiment, so I desisted. 

At *Bellows-Falls.” I had heard much 
of the beauty of this place, but strained an 
eager eye in vainto catch it. There are 
Falls somewhere, but I did’nt see them. I 
only observed green hills around us as I 
went out to take another train of cars.— 
Seeing a refreshment table with a very 
rosy cheeked girl back of it, I asked for a 
cup of coffee and a biscuit, (I detest sweet 
things, as cakes and pies, when travelling, ) 
and lo, as I lifted the fragrant beverage to 
my lips, rose the ominous cry of “ All 
aboard!’ and Mr. hurried me off, 
scarcely giving me time to pay my fair 
hostess. As we plunged into the heart of 
the green mountains, the scenery became 
more and more grand; higher hills, with 
bolder outlines arose, and far above the 
nearer ones, other ranges, higher still, 
towered up in grandeur, and all were so 
freshly, vividly green! Under the cloud- 
less sky of that June day, I saw themto the 
best advantage. Now and then we came 
to openings, where we could look off into 
as sweet vallies as the sun ever shone upon. 
Neat villages, green meadows, sloping hill- 
sides rich with orchards and growing grain, 
silver brooks running around in all sorts 
of pretty fanciful curves, and back of all 
this fair panorama, rose hills, tier above 
tier, till the most distant were lost in a 
soft misty cloud-land. What could be 
more charming? I longed to hold on to 
them, to gaze till I was satisfied; but no! 
in a moment all was gone; ‘‘fled like the 
baseless fabric of a dream,” and we were, 
dashing and rattling through deep cuts 
made in the very heart of the grim old 
rocks. No wonder they utter such pierc- 
ing deafening shrieks! Just think of hav- 
ing the silence and secresy which had last- 
ed since creation, looked in upon by such 
a phizzing, whizzing monster as a steam- 
engine. If anything in this world could 
have been supposed exclusive, keeping out 
all intruders, and maintaining a stately, 
dignified conservatism, it was those old 
rocks, towering up to heaven, in their 
mighty strength, and reaching down, down 
many fathoms deep into the bosom of old 
mother Earth. Yes! ¢hey had a position 
to be proud of, and their air of haughty de- 
fiance showed they knew it; and now to 
have a rabble of dirty, democratic Yankees 
come roistering into their very presence- 
chamber—into the very heart of their deep 
unfathomed privacy; to have prying eyes 
peering out to find what could be seen in 
those hitherto inviolable depths; all this 
is enough to rouse the mountain spirits 
from their aristocratic dreams. We don’t 
wonder they send forth such unearthly 
yells; and for one I am glad to leave be- 
jhind me their fearful accusations and im- 
precations. 1 am democratic enough by 
nature and principle ; but from my heart 1 
revere the grand old nobility of Nature, 
enshrined in these mountain palaces. We 
are nearing the height of these lofty ranges; 
for we are told that a place called Summit 
really is the swnmit, and now we are at 
Clarendon. Passengers for Clarendon 
springs leave here, and are carried by a 
stage four miles farther. What a breezy, 
romantic place it must be, and what lovely 
walks and drives this mountain region 
must furnish to the visitors of the Springs. 
We could almost wish to stop here. But 
no; onward is our watch-word, and on- 
ward we go, ata most rapid rate. My 
companion leaves me to take another train 
at Rutland, the next stopping-place, and I 
begin to have some sorrowful forebodings. 
What a dreadful thing to be alone in this 
world, left to plod along wearily and sad- 
ly! Ah, but courage, lonely heart! There 
isa kind, protecting arm stretched out 
over even the sparrows, and shall you be 
forgotten? Cheerful trust be the watch- 
word of thy spirit, and all fears shall vanish! 
Il am hungry too; this mountain air is as 
procreative of hunger as of poetry, and I 
did suppose we poor wayfarers were to 





find a dinner somewhere in the hospitable 


bounds of Vermont; but we stopped only 
five minutes at Rutland. My friend must 
see. his baggage transferred to another 





train which is snorting under our ears, im- 
patient to depart, and if possible will intro- 
duce me to the conductor who will come 


on at this place, but as to eating, why, that | 


is out of the question. My kind protector, 
however, finds time to thrust in some 
crackers and cookies at the window, and 
to say a hurried good-bye, and —I am 
alone! Yes, up here on the top of these 
stern old mountains, away from all I know 
and love. How far off seems the dear old 
home, and its friendly ‘faces! 
age since 1 parted from them! But in 
spite of all guch thinkings, my heart springs 
up elastic to meet the demand for energy. 
** Yes, Iam for once thrown on myself, and 
I will see what myself can do, and how 
well myself can manage. It is charming 
to be for once free from all restraint,’ and 
where nobody knows or notices me. Itis 
exhilarating; I would not have ¢ompany 
if Lcould! {i hope nobody will come walk- 
ing in whom I have seen before, and sta- 
tion himself beside me, and put on protec- 
tor airs.” Thus said I to myself; I felt 
exalted, and was not certain but in time 
I might take Lucy Stone’s views of wo- 
man’s rights, and harangue a crowd; who 
knows? 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 17. 


JOSEPH HEWES. 


Joseph Hewes was born near Kingston, 
in New Jersey, in the year 1730. His 
parents were Quakers, who removed from 
Connecticut on account of the prejudices 
of the Puritans, and of the hostilities of 
the Indians. 

At a suitable age, Joseph Hewes became 
a member of Princeton College, and after 
having graduated in due course, he was 
placed in the counting-house of a gentle- 
man at Philadelphia, to be educated as a 
merchant. On leaving this situation, he 
entered into business for himself, and was 
very successful in his commercial transac 
tions. When about thirty years of age, 
he removed to North Carolina, and settled 
in the village of Edenton. Prosperity con- 
tinued to follow his efforts in this place al- 
so, and he soon possessed a handsome for- 
tune. He became very popular on account 
of his honesty and liberality, and to evi- 
dence their esteem, the people among 
whom he lived soon called upon him to 
represent them in the Colonial Legislature 
of the Province. This distinction was con- 
ferred upon him for several years, during 
which time he continued to increase in 
popularity with his constituents. 

In 1774, Mr. Hewes was chosen one of 
the three delegates from North Carolina 
to the Continental Congress. No members 
of the body brought with them higher cre- 
dentials than the delegates from North 
Carolina. They were invested with such 
powers as might ‘* make any acts done by 
them, or consent given in behalf of this 
province, obligatory in honor upon any in- 
habitant thereof, who is not an alien to his 
country’s good, and an apostate to the 
liberties of America.” 

On the meeting of this Congress, Mr. 
Hewes was nominated one of the commit- 
tee appointed to “state the rights of the 
colonies in general, the several instances in 
which those rights had been violated or 
infringed, and the means most proper to 
be pursued for obtaining a restoration of 
them.” He also assisted in preparing 
their celebrated report, which was drawn 
up as follows : 

1. “That they are entitled to life, 
liberty, and property, and they have never 
ceded to any sovereign power whatever, a 
right to dispose of either without their con- 
sent. 2. That our ancestors, who first 
settled these colonies, were, at the time of 
their emigration from the mother country, 
entitled to all the rights, liberties, and im- 
munities of free and natural born subjects, 
within the realm of England. 3. That 
by emigration they by no means forfeited, 
surrendered, or lost any of their rights; 
but that they were, and their descendents 
now are, entitled to the exercise and en- 
joyment ofall such of them as their local 
and other circumstances enabled them to 
enjoy. 4. That the foundation of Eng- 
lish liberty, and of free government, is a 
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right in the people to participate in their 
_ legislative council; and as the English 
_ colonists are not represented, and, from 
their local and other circumstances, cannot 
_ be properly represented in the British Par- 

liament, they are entitled to a free and ex- 

clusive power of legislation in their several 
| Provincial Legislatures, where their right 
of representation can alone be pursued in 
all cases of taxation and internal polity, 
| subject oly to the negative of their sove- 
teign, insuch manner as has been hereto- 
| fore used and accustomed ; but if from the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the 
mutual interests of both countries, we 
cheerfully consent to the operation of such 
acts of the British Parliament as are dont 
fide restrained to the regulation of our ex- 
ternal commerce, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the commercial advantages of the 
whole empire to the mother country, and 
the commercial benefit of its respective 
members ; excluding every idea of taxation, 
internal or external, for raising a revenue 
on the subjects of America without their 
consent.”* &c. 

Although engaged in extensive commer- 
cial transactions, about this time Mr. 
Hewes assisted in forming the plan of the 
non-importation association, and readily 
became a member of it. He was again 
elected to Congress by the people of North 
Carolina in 1775, and remained in Phila- 
delphia until the adjournment of that as- 
sembly in July. He continued to repre- 
sent the State almost without intermission 
for four succeeding years, giving very gene- 
ral satisfaction. ‘The last time that he ap- 
peared in Congress was on the 29th of 
October, 1799. After this, an indisposi- 
tion, under which he had labored some 
time, confined him to his chamber, and at 
length, on the 10th of November, termin- 
ated his life, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age. Mr. Hewes left a large fortune, but 
no children to inherit it. EsTELLE. 


Morality. 
THE DISCONTENTED WIEBE. 


‘This is pleasant,’ exclaimed a young 
husband, taking his seat cosily in the rock- 
ing-chair, as the things were removed.— 
The fire glowing in the grate, revealing a 
pretty neatly furnished sitting-room, with 
all the appliances of comfort. The fatigu- 
ing business of the day was over, and he 
sat enjoying what he had all day been an- 
ticipating, the delights of his own fireside. 
His pretty wife Esther took her work, and 
sat down by the table. ? 

*Itis pleasant to have a home of one’s 
own,’ he again said, taking a satisfactory 
survey of his little quarters. The cold 
rain beat against the windows, and he 
thought he felt really grateful for all his 
present comforts. 

‘Now, if we only had a piano,’ exclaim- 
ed the wife. 

‘Give me the music of your own sweet 
voice before all the pianos in creation,’ he 
declared, complimentarily, besides, a cer- 
tain secret disappointment that his wife’s 
thankfulness did not happily chime with 
his own. 

* Well, but we want one for friends,’ said 
Esther. 

* Let vur friends come and see us, and 
not to hear a piano,’ exclaimed the hus- 
band. 

* But George, everybody has a piano now- 
a-days—we don’t go anywhere without 
seeing a piano,’ persisted the wife. 

‘And yet Idon’t know what we want 
one for—you will have no time tu play on 
one, and I don’t want to hear it.’ 

* Why, they are so fashionable—I think 
our room looks nearly naked without one.’ 

‘I think it looks just right.’ 

‘I think it looks very naked—we want 
a piano shockingly,’ protested Esther, em- 
phatically. 

‘The husband rocked violently. 

‘Your lamp smokes, my dear,’ said he, 
after a long pause. 

* When are you going to get an astral 
lamp? ‘1 havetold youa dozen times how 
much we needed one,’ said Esther pettish- 
ly. 

‘ Those are very pretty lamps—I never 
can see by an astral lamp,’ said her hus- 
band. ‘ Those lamps are the prettiest of 
the kind I ever saw—they were bought in 
Boston.’ 

* But, George, I do not think our room 

















Esther, sharply. ‘ They are so fashionable ! 
Why, the Morgans, Millers, and many 
others I might mention, all have them; ] 
am sure we ought to.’ 

‘We ought to, if we take pattern by 
other people’s expenses, and1 don’t see 
any reason in that.’ 

The husband moved uneasily in his chair. 
* We want to live as well as others,’ said 
Esther. 

‘We want to live within our means, Es- 
ther,’ exclaimed George. - 

‘I am sure we can afford it as well as 
the Morgans, and Millers, and Thorns—we 
do not wish to appear mean.’ 

George’s cheek crimsoned. 

‘Mean! Iam not mean!’ he cried an- 
grily. 

‘Then we do not wish to appear s0,’ 
said the wife. ‘To complete this room, 
and make it look like other people’s, we 
want a piano and an astral lamp.’ 

‘We want—we wart!’ muttered the 
husband, ‘there’s no satisfying woman’s 
wants, do what you may,’ and he abruptly 
left the room. 

How many husbands are in a similar 
dilemma? How many houses and hus- 
bands are rendered uncomfortable by the 
constant dissatisfaetion of a wife with pre- 
sent comforts and present provisions ?— 
How many bright prospects for business 
have ended in bankruptcy and ruin, in 
order to satisfy this secret hankering after 
fashionable necessaries? Could the real 
cause of many failures be known, it would 
be found to result frem useless expenditure 
at home—expenses to answer the demands 
of fashion, and ‘what will people think.’ 

‘My wife has made my fortune,’ said a 
gentleman of great possessions, ‘by her 
thrift and prudence, and cheerfulness, when 
I was just beginning.’ 

‘ And mine has lost my fortune,’ answer- 
ed his companion, ‘ by useless extrava- 
gance and repining when I was doing well.’ 

What a world does this open to the in- 
fluence which a wife possesses over the fu- 
ture prosperity of her family! Let the 
wife know her influence and try to use it 
wisely and well. 

Be satisfied to commence on a small 
scale. It is too common for young house- 
keepers to begin where their mothers end- 


fed. Buy all that is necessary to work 


skilfully with ; adorn your house with all 
that will render it comfortable. Do not 
luok at richer homes, and covet their costly 
furniture. If secret dissatisfaction is ready 
to spring up, goa step further and visit the 
homes of the poor and suffering, behold 
dark, cheerless apartments, insufficient 
clothing, and absence of all the comforts 
and refinements of social life, and then re- 
turn to your own with a joyful spirit. You 
will then be prepared to meet your husband 
with a grateful heart, and be ready to ap- 
preciate the toil and self-denial which he 
has endured in the business world to sur- 
round you with the delights of home; and 
you will be ready to co-operate cheerfully 
with him in so arranging your expenses, 
that his mind will not be constantly har- 
rassed with fears lest his family expendi- 
tures may encroach upon public payments. 
Be independent; a young housekeeper 
never needed greater moral courage than 
she does now to, resist the arrogance of 
fashion: Do notlet the A’s and B’s de- 
cide what you must have, neither let them 
hold the strings of your purse. You know 
best what you can and ought to afford; 
then decide, with a strict integrity, accord- 
ing to your means. Let not the censure 
or the approval of the world ever tempt 
you to buy what you hardly think you can 
afford. It matters but little what people 
think, provided you are true to yourself and 
family. 


THE BOY WHO LIKED HIS SEAT. 


On Wednesday after the Fourth, I was 
obliged to go into New York. The cars 
were crowded with those who were re- 
turning to the city, after spending our na- 
tional anniversary in the country. How 
much they must have enjoyed that day of 
release from city labor, and dust, and close 
streets bounded by high brick houses !— 
How beautiful to them the green fields, 
the shady trees, and the soft flowing river! 
How they gazed on the hills, luxurating in 
verdure, and the valleys rich with their 
treasures of wealth and beauty. “God 
made the country,” and all his works are 
perfect. I pity those who are pent up 10 











is complete without an astral lamp,’ said 


a large prison city, with nothing but ® 
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sable alianthus before their windows, 
ch at all resembles the country, and 
shave to look yp, up, up, before they_ 
get @ glimpse of the blue sky, and the 
y clouds which sail majestically along, 4 
;varying from one form of beauty to 
wher. ‘Thank God, my young: friends, 
thehas given you a country home, and ° 
ver leave it unless stern necessity com- 
. you to make your abode in the hot, 
ded, feverish city. 
The carson the morning of the fifth, 
e,a8 1 have told you, crowded, and it 
, difficult to find unoccupied seats. A 
stleman and his wife entered a car, near 
.door of which were two seats, with 
y one person ineach. ‘The first was 
ken up by a boy about fifteen. The gen- 
man politely asked him if he would sit 
another gentleman, that he and the 
iy with him might not be separated.— 
2 first impulse of the boy was @ civil one, 
jhe started to rise; but the second 
ought was ungentlemanly, ungenerous, 
jextremely selfish. ‘1 like my seat 
well,’ he mumbled, and drew back to 
e window and looked out. Perhaps even 
on he began to be ashamed of his rude- 


8. 
The gentleman behind him immediately 
ose, and offered hisseat. It was accept- 
i witha bow and a “thank you, sir.”’— 
he lady was immediately behind the boy, 
njas she seated herself, she said to him 
slow, kind voice, ‘* I fear you willnever 
agentleman’” He made no reply, nor 
ihe move his face from the window, but 
very ears blushed scarlet. He was evi- 
atlyashamed. During the whole ride 
kept nearly the same position, not being 
iling to meet the eyes of his Yellow pas- 
ngets, for he must have observed their 
approbation of his ill manners, and be- 
the cars went entirely within the de- 
he went out upon the platform to es- 
pe from observation. 
[hope the boy will never be rude in this 
y again, for he evidently was made un- 
py by it. This isonly one reason why 
far he will not profit by the well merited 
buke he received, and that is because I 
wone of his cheeks puffed out with a 
id of tobacco. I confess I do not ex- 
tso much improvement from a boy who 
Mulges in such a filthy habit, as from one 
ho does not. 
Agentlemanly boy must always be hap- 
et than one who is wrong and selfish.— 
he boy in the car did not enjoy his ride, 
though he said he liked his seat very well. 
is impoliteness made it unpleasant, and 
keremembrance of it will never afford 
m gratification. I hope none of you, 
ho read about him, will be guilty of a 
nilar error. 
Always try to be accommodatingto those 
bout you. If you are asked to do a favor, 
pitas it gave you pleasure. You will 
ever have occasion to regret it. Be civil 
pthose in your father’s employment.— 
eir love and respect is of value to you. 
here are very few sunk so low as not to 
ppteciate true politeness. Above all 
thers be polite t® your parents, your 
others and sisters. Do not indulge in 
anh words. 
_Pethaps the boy of whose history I have 
ven you a slight incident, never,read Pe- 


t's instruction to the early Christians in’ 


' Epistle to them, and did not know that 
he apostle considered politeness of suffici- 
nt importance to be worthy of the atten- 
on of those to whom he wrote. ‘“ Be 
ourteous,” is his direction to them, and I 
Annot give you any better advice on the 
ame subject. 











Parental. 
VICTORIA AND HER MOTHER. 


Says the author of “* Local Loiterings :”” 
“One of the pleasantest charch-yards I 
how of is in the Isle of Wight ; and many 
‘ars ago 1 was sauntering among its 
"es when I saw a lady in deep mourn- 
ng, With a little girl, sitting on a tomb- 
one. The former was reading a book to 

e latter, who was looking with tearful 
resin her mother’s face. When they 

ined away from the spot, Lsaw that they 
: been looking on the tomb of the ‘Dai- 
man's Daughter,’ whose simple epitaph 
engraved on the head-stone. That 
~Y was the Dutchess of Kent, and the 
tle child was the Princess Victoria, now 
queen, on whose dominions the sun 
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never sets. 
was reading was the delightful and affec- 
tionate narrative of Legh Richmond. 


Perhaps the book the lady | 


“Striking was the contrast in the con- | 


by her grave—the one a peasant’s daughter 
in her dreafhless slumbers, the other a 


tulers of the nations. The humbler ofthe 
two had worn her palm, and was wearing 
her crown; while the ‘ daughter of a royal 
line’ was fated to endure the perilous splen- 
dor of dominion, and become the mother of 
future kings, ere she should lie down in 
the vaults of Windsor.” 








THE LESSON, 
On a beautiful evening in spring, a fa- 
ther said to his wife, ‘ Let us go out into 
the fields and rest on the hill, to enjoy the 
sight of the setting sun. It will be a love- 
ly evening.’ When his two children—a 
boy and a girl—heard this, they said, ‘We 
will go before you, and wait for you on the 
hill.’ And with these words they skip on 
before. Soon after, the grave father and 


the beauties of creation and of their chil- 
dren—the father speaking from the trea- 
sury of his wisdom, the mother from the 
symplicity of her heart. When they came 
to the hill and ascended it, the children 
were there already, and ran joyously to- 
wards them with a white pet lamb, which 
they had taken with them. When the sun 
went down in glory, the parents looked on 
with emotion, and the father lifted up his 
voice and spoke to the children of the crea- 
tion of the universe, of the host of the stars 
and of the sublime Creator of nature, who 
has made heaven and earth, and the sea 
and all that therein is; and he made them 
look at the sun in his glory, saying, ‘ It is 
a wondrous work of the Most High’—for 
he thought in his heart, ‘It is now time to 
teach them heavenly wisdom.’ When the 
father had finished speaking, the children 
exclaimed suddenly, ‘ Oh, see, dear father, 


ly! They had adorned their pet lamb 
with flowers like a bride, and it eat the 
herbs of the hill out of their hands. The 
father looked at the mother, and shook his 
head with a grave gesture. But the moth- 
er smiled and said, ‘Ah, my beloved! let 
them continue in their child-like simplicity. 
They need not yet the knowledge of rising 
and setting worlds, and the deep words ot 
wisdom ; they need only love, and of them 
is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Then the fa- 
ther and the mother caressed the two chil- 
dren, and rejoiced with them at the gaily- 
decked lamb.— [ Krumacher. 








Religion. 








EXAMPLES FOR THE YOUNG. 


It is interesting to observe how intimate- 
ly usefulness and distinguished names are 
associated in the Bible with early piety.— 
Abel, the first fruit of redemption, was 
young when “‘by faith he offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.”— 
Noah, who ‘found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord” to survive the deluge, and become 
the parent of a second world, was young 
when first he “‘walked with God.” 

Joseph was a youth when he resisted 
courtly temptations, and became the life 
of all Israel. Moses was young whea, by 
faith he refused to be called the son oj 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
Joshua was a young man when he depart- 
ed not out of the tabernacle. 

Samuel, the honored prophet, was but a 
child when, to the Lord’s call, ‘‘Samuel, 
Samuel,” he answered, ‘‘Speak, for thy 
servant heareth.” David was a lad when, 
at midnight, he contemplated the glory ol 
God in the firmament, and sang sacred 
praises mid the melody of his harp. He 
was but a stripling when God stood by 
him in the valley with sling and stone to 
slay the giant. See him powerful in the 
loveliness of early life. Josiah, who re- 
paired the house of the Lord, and brought 
back the people to his worship, “began 
while he was yet young to seek after the 
God of David his father.” 





Isaiah, Ezekiel,and Jeremiah were young 


dition of the sleeper and her who watched | 


| the burning fiery furnace. 
child who, ere many years had passed over 


herhead, was to take her place among the | 
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the kind mother followed them, talking of | 


and dear mother, how pretty—how love- # curtain before alluded’ to, the bird above, 


| his tutor, was about nine years ago, in 





when their hearts swelled, and their eyes 
strained, in the vision of the approaching 
Redeemer. Daniel was young when God 
put his arm around him in fhe Lion’s den. 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed-nego were 
young when they walked unburned within 


Paul was young when “there fell from 
his eyes as it had been scales,” and, filled 
with the Holy Ghost, he confounded the 
Jews, preaching ‘‘that Christ is the Son of 
God.” Timothy was a child when he first 
knew the Holy Scriptures. And John, 
the beloved disciple, and author of the 
Apocalypse, was young when he “ leaned 
on Jesus’ breast atsupper.” Ch. Treasury. 








Natural #istorp. 
EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON THE ROBIN. 


The most remarkable instance that I 
ever remember to have met with of a young 
pupil not only imitating, but far surpassing 








Jermyn-street, Haymarket. At that period 
I revelled in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
a large aviary, numbering no less than 
three hundred and sixty-six inhabitants, 
all first-rate songsters; and my fame as an 
amateur had spread widely. Among the 
multitude of my visitors was a gentleman, 
who mformed me that a friend of his was 
possessed of a most wonderful bird, that he 
should much like me to see and hear. I 
took the address, and went at an early day 
to view the prodigy. On entering the 
house referred to, and on presenting my 
card, I was at once ushered into a drawing- 
room, I there saw two cages—nightin- 
gale cages—suspended on the wall. One 
of them, with a nightingale in it, had an 
open front; the other had a green curtain 
drawn down over the front, concealing the 
inmate. After a little conversation on 
ornithology, my host asked me if I should 
like to hear one of his nightingales sing. 
Of course I was all expectation. Placing 
me beneath the cage, and drawing up the 


at a whistle from his master, broke out in 








a succession of strains that I never heard 
surpassed by any nightingale. They were, 
indeed surprisingly eloquent. ‘* What a 
nightingale!’ ejaculated I. The rapid ut- 
terance of the bird, his perfect abandon to 
the inspiration of his music, and indiffer- 
ence to all around him, caused me to invo- 
luntarily exclaim with Coleridge,— 
‘‘——T hat strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me.” 

And so it did. I stood riveted to the spot, 
knowing how seldom nightingales in a 
cage so deported themselves. After listen- 
ing some time, and expressing my asto- 
nishment at the long repeated efforts of 
the performer, so unusual, I asked to be 
allowed a sight of him. Permission was 
gfanted; the curtain was raised, andI saw 
before me—a robin! This bird had been 
brought up under the nightingale from its 
very earhiest infancy, and not only equalled, 
| but very far surpassed its master in song. 
| Indeed he put him down and silenced him 
altogether. In this case, the robin retain- 
ed no one single note of his own, whereby 
the finest ear could detect him. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Bayard Taylor, in one of his agreeable 
letters from the Nile, gives the following 
account of an incident which came near 
putting an end to his travel :—‘* The men 
were about to pitch my tent near some 
suspicious looking holes, but I had it mov- 
ed toa clear, open space, not far distant. 
In the morning as Achmet was about rol- 





drop, and rushed out of the tent, exclaim- 
ing, ‘O, master, come out, come out; 
there’s a snake in your bed!’ I looked, 
and true enough, there was an ugly spot- 
ted reptile coiled up in the straw matting. 
The men heard the alarm, and my servant 
Ali immediately came running up with a 
club. As he was afraid to enter the tent, 
he threw it to me, and with one blow I 
pat the snake beyond the power of doing 
harm. It was not more than two feet 
long, but thick and club-shaped, . with a 
back covered with green, brown, and 
yellow scales, very hard. and bright.— 
The Arabs, who by this time had come 
to the rescue, said it was a venomous 
creature, its bite causing instant death.— 


claimed, and they all heartily responded, 
‘God be praised!’ They said that the 
occurrence denoted long life to me.— 
Although no birds were to be seen at the 
time, not ten minutes. had elapsed before 
two large crows appeared and alighted 
near the snake. They walked. around it 
at a distance, occasionally exchanging 
glances, and turning up their heads in a 
shrewd manner, which plainly said, ‘ No, 
you don’t old fellow! want to make us 
believe you are dead, do you?’ They 
bantered each other to take hold of it 
first, and at last the boldest seized it sud- 
denly by the tail, jumped back two or 
three feet, and then let it fall. He looked 
at the other, as much as to say, ‘If he’s 
not dead, it’s a capital sham!’ The other 
made a similar essay, after which they 
alternately dragged and shook it, and con- 
sulted some time before they agreed that 
it was actually dead. One of them took 
it by the tail and sailed off through the 
air, its scales glittering in the sun as it 
dangled downwards.” 





ling up my mattrass, he suddenly let it 








Nursery. 








THAT UPPER LIP. 
‘ What a pity that so handsome a child 
should have such a looking lip,’ said the 
lady. 
What could she mean? It was our lit- 
tle Jane who passed her just then, talking 
with one of her schoolmates. Were Jen- 
ny’s lips deformed without the fact having 
been noticed by her friends? or was it ra- 
ther some swelling caused by cold? or had 
she been in the woods and got poisoned ? 
My sympathies were all awakened for 
the little girl, and I could hardly wait for 
her return from the errand upon which she 
had gone, to learn what was the matter 
with her. 
*Come here, Jennie,’ said I, as soon as 
she entered the room. 
I looked her full in the face. What did 
the lady mean? A prettier rosebud of a 
mouth was not to be seen upon any child 
in the neighborhood ; and it seemed as full 
of kisses and kind words as an opening 
rosebud is of dew-drops and fragrance. 

‘Jennie,’ said I, ‘was that Alice Grant 
who was with you in the street just now ?” 

Now I saw into the mystery. Jennie’s 
upper lip suddenly swelled and turned up- 
wards sidewise till it almost reached her 
nose, while the corners of her mouth curled 
stiffly downward, like crooked fish-hooks, 
among the dimples of her chin. 

No wonder the words stumbled awk- 
wardly getting out of that misshapen arch 
of her lip, as she said: 

‘Yes, aunt; and wasn’t she strutting off 
at a great rate with her new gaiter boots? 
I guess it don’t take much to make some 
foiks feel grand!’ ; 

Before she had done speaking, I manag- 
ed to place a mirror before her face, and 
she could not help bursting into a laugh 
at that strange looking upper lip of hers. 
‘Don’t let it do so again, Jennie,’ I said, 
‘if you want to look loveable at all.— 
Sneer-marks on a beautiful face make it 
far more disagreeable than the small-pox 
can.” 

‘ Why, aunt, I don’t want to be hand- 
some, and I could’nt if I wanted to.’ 

‘ Jennie, dear, it is your duty to be beau- 
tiful, as far as a good heart can make you 
so. You have a fresh, rosy countenance, 
which smiles becomeremarkably well ; but 
if you let that upper lip spoil it, we shall 
think it like those blush roses in the gar- 
den, which always blight and turn black 
before they are fairly blown.’ 

‘But I can’t help it. My lips curl up 
when I don’t know anything? about it.’ 

‘Ah! then you must’nt let the sneering 
spirit into your heart; for if you do, he 
will certainly manage to creep out some 
way, and let people know he is your inti- 
mate friend. Ifyou keep your mouth shut, 
he will look out in triumph from both win- 
dows of your eyes. 

‘So take care, whenever you feela scorn- 
ful “hum” or “ pshaw” rising to your 
mouth. It will pass out through just such 
an ugly curl of the lip as you made just 
now. They used to say to me, when I 
looked cross, “if the wind changes, you 
will grow so.” There is full as much dan- 
ger if the wind does not change.’ 

[Arthur's Home Gaz. 


Wit loses its respect with the good, when 











‘Allah kereen ? (God is mercifal !) I ex- 


seen in company with malice. 














Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


BIRTH-DAY WISHES. 


How brightly shines the sun this pleasant 
morning, and how merrily sing the birds in 
yonder grove. But my thoughts wander away 
to a distant home, where ten years ago to-day 
| saw fur the first time my little nephew Louis. 
Dearly do I love him, he is so gentle and af- 
fectionate, and more than this, he is a dutiful 
child, and is anxious to become worthy of his 
heavenly Father's favor. I have many wishes 
for him, and among others that I could sit by 
his side and hold an hour’s pleasant’ chat ; but 
as this cannot be, I will content myself by 
writing to him; a part of this letter I will send 
to the “Youth’s Companion,” where Louis will 
read his auntie’s “wishes” a second time, for 
he always has seen this useful little visitor 
upon the centre-table, ever since he could tot- 
tle round the room. It now comes directed to 
him instead of his sister Mary, who is quite a 
young lady now, and reads magazines and 
monthiy’s instead. 

The first wish of my heart is to see youa 
prayerful boy. Do not neglect this *uty.— 
Turn to your Bible, and see how our Savior 
retired to lonely spots, after the labors of the 
day, to hold intercourse with his God. From 
Him comes strength and grace, peace and 
blessing. Without “His favor which is life, 
and his love which is better than life,” how 
utterly miserable we are. Seek then his no- 
tice and approbation, and you cannot but be 
happy here, and happy hereafter. 

I wish you always to speak the truth. Never 
tell a wrong story to escape a punishment.— 
You will suffer far more from a guilty consci- 
ence than a deserved chastisement. Remem- 
ber that they who deal truly only are God’s 
delight. 

I must have my Louis “ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.” Lay aside on Satur- 
day night every week day game, book or play- 
thing, and prepare your mind for serious 
thought and reading. Endeavor to keep your 
thoughts from the cares and follies and plea- 
sures of this transitory world, and at night a 
peaceful conscience will be your comfort 
through the dark hours, when you cannot take 
care of yourself, God will love you and keep 
his child from all harm. 

Another wish I have, dear Louis, for you— 
that you may daily read your Bible, carefully 
and prayerfully. Plead not the excuse so 
many do, of not having time. Do you ever 
miss the hour fora gathering upon the play- 
ground? or forget to take your regular meals ? 
Oh no! wiere there is an object to be gained, 
memory is faithful to her office, and time is not 
wanting for the accomplishment of any purpose. 
I would have you love God’s word better than 
any book; obey its injunctions and follow the 
path it marks out for you, and it will be your 
guide at last to glory. 

These good wishes and many other ones, 
will all be granted to vour aunt, if you are in 
sincerity a child of God. Therefore endeavor 
to be such this year. Let not the sun descend 
behind yonder wood-crowned hill, until you 
have given yourself to God and duty. He will 
listen to all your petitions, and will bless you 
in all your endeavors after a Christian life.— 
That I may soon hear from you, of your resolu- 
tion to prepare for an eternal state of being, 
and that you are daily growing in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Carist, is the earnest prayer of your auntie. 

C. B.A. 








CHILDREN’S FAITH. 

At the Morning. Prayer-meeting, in the Old 
South Chapel, a few days ago, a very venera- 
ble brother stated some facts which were re- 
ported to him, illustrating the faith which young 
children may exercise towards God. A father 
wishing to draw out the feelings of his son of 
eight years, asked him what he would do if 
his father and mother should be taken from 
him. He immediately repeated the verse,— 
“When my father and mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.” 

A family was residing on the sea-shore, dur- 
ing the summer. Their little son and daughter 
wandered on the beach till they came to a 
marshy place, where they sunk some depth in 
the mud. The tide was rising, and there was 
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danger of their soon being drowned. The lit- 
tle boy tried to pull his sister out, but could 
not. He then said, Let us pray, and repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer. She followed him in a few 
childish petitions. He then said, what shall 
we do now? She replied ‘ Let us scream.’— 
They did scream—were heard—and taken out 
of the.mire. Surely the Lord hears prayer, 
and provides means. 





“AUNT FANNY.” 

“Where is unt Fanny, that she does not 
write for the Companion now ?” is a question 
often asked by our young readers. The inquiry 
shows that they have taken an interest in what 
she has written. But Aunt Fanny has “‘chang- 
ed her name,” or signature, and some pieces 
that she has written, have been highly spoken 
of, though not known to be hers. Now she 
has come again under a new hame, Sallie Sin- 
gle, to interest our readers in a Narrative en- 
titled “ Here and There,” descriptive of her 
journey to Canada, &c. Turn to the first page 
of this paper, and you will see the first No., 
which will be continued several weeks to come, 
and we doubt not will be read with the interest 
which was felt in her former productions. 








LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 
Montreal, Sept. 17, 1854. 
Dear Editor.—As I looked over the last 


number of your paper, (dated Sept. 14,) my at- 
tention was arrested by a letter from Rev. Phi- 


which he stated that he was unable to take the 
Companion another year. Feeling what my 


closed one dollar, for which you will please 
continue the paper to him, another year. Hop- 
ing he may experience as much pleasure from 
reading it, as I have always done, 
1am yours respectfully, © M. Louise. 

[This ig a benevolent act on the part of our 
unknown Correspondent. As soon as we re- 
ceived Mr. Clark’s letter, we gave him credit 
for the dollar due, which he sent, and likewise 
sent him a receipt for another year gratis. So 
that we have already done what “ M. Louise” 
proposes to do. Now what shall we do with 
the dollar which she has sent? We cannot 
return it to her, for she has not given us her 
name. We must pass it to Mr. Clark’s credit, 
and let him have the Companion a second year 
in adyance, which will doubtless be satisfactory 
to both.—Eprror.] 


REET ee 
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_ Variety. 


GEMS FOR THE CHRISTIAN’S CABINET. 


My time is short; I must be up and doing ; 
I must go briskly on with my work, leaving it 
to my Lord to find me strength for it, and suc- 
cess in it. His blessing I expect here and for 
ever; not for anything I have done; and yet 
I would labor as hard as if heaven was to be 
the reward of my labors.—[ Romaine. 


Afflictions, desertions, and temptations, ar@ 
as needful as consolations. Jonah’s whale 
will teach a good lesson as well as Pisgah’s 
top; and a man may sometimes learn as much 
ftom being a night or a day in the deep, as 
from being forty days in the mount. see 
Jonah come out of a whale and cured of rebel- 
lion: [ see Moses go up into the mount with 
meekness, and come down in a huff and break 
the tables. Further, I see three picked disci- 
ples attending their Master into the Mount 
and falling asleep there. Itis well for you to 
be clothed in sackcloth while you tarry in the 
wilderness. 

Look upwards and press forwards. Heaven’s 
eternal hills are before you, and Jesus stands 
with arms wide open to receive you. One 
hour’s sight and enjoyment of the Bridegroom 
in his palace above, will make you forget all 
your troubles on the way.—[ Berridge. 


When we shall receive that rich and pure 
and abiding inheritance, that salvation which 
shall be revealed in the last time. and when 
time itself shall cease to be, then there shall be 
no more reckoning of our joys by days and 
hours, but they shall 1un parallel with eternity. 
Then all our love that is now scattered and 
parcelled out upon the vanities amongst which 
we are here, shall be united and gathered into 
one, and fixed upon God, and the soul shall be 
filled with the delight of his presence. 


It is the battle tries the soldier, and the 
storm the pilot. How would it appear that 
Christians can not only be patient but cheerful 








persecutions, if it were not often their lot to 
meet with them.—[ Leighton. 
~~. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE AND ENERGY. 

“Tha ticed,” Washington {rving, 
“that a ietisiod eR into Siivtens 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the world 





letus Clark, of West Townshend Vermont, in’ 


loss would be, were I deprived of it, I have en- : 


in poverty, in disgrace, and temptations, and | 


than a single one, chiefly because his spirits 
are softened and relieved by domestic endear- 
ments and self-respect, kept alive by finding, 
that though all abroad be darkness and humili- 
ation, yet still there is a little world of love at 
home, of which he is monarch; whereas a sin- 
gle man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; 
to fall to ruin like a deserted mansion, for want 
of inhabitants. I have often had“ occasion to 
mark tae fortitude with which women sustain 
the most overwhelming reverses of fortune.— 
Those disasters which break down the spirit 
of man and prostrate him in the dust, seem to 
call forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character that at times it approaches to sub- 


— 

“Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female, who had been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive to 
every trivial roughness, while treading the 
prosperous path of life, suddenly rising in men- 
tal force to be the comforter and supporter of 
the husband under misfortunes, abiding, with 
unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blast of 
adversity.” 

——@—————— 


THE EYES. 


There is a popular notion, sanctioned even 
by medical men, that the eyes are preserved 
by opening them every morning in a basin of 
cold water. ,Some’of the worst cases of peter- 

ium or film on the surface of the eye, have 
Been witnessed on those who have boasted of 
this practice. When water gets into the wind- 
pipe, the nostrils, or the ear, irritation is pro- 
duced; and when the eyes open under water, 
the sensation is anything but agreeable. The 
eye is lubricated by a secretion admirably 
' adapted to facilitate the motions of the lid 
over its surface ; and as this secretion is parti- 
ally soluble in water, it is as inconsistent to 
wash it away, as it isto remove the oil from 
the wheels of machinery. 

— —>————— 


EFFECTS OF TEA UPON THE SYSTEM. 
The author of “Chemistry of Common Life” 





, says that, in the life of most persons, a period 


arrives when the stomach no longer digests 
. enough of the ordinary elements of food to 
| make up for the natural daily waste of bodily 
substance, and the size and weight of the 
body begin to diminish more or less percepti- 
bly; at this period, tea operates a3 a medicine 
to arrest the waste, to keep the body from fal- 
ling away so fast, and thus to enable the less 
energetic power of digestion still to supply as 
much as is needed to repair the wear and tear 
of the solid tissues. 

—_—_—_—__——— 


THE BEST MEDICINE. 


Good wholesome food and temperance, with 
pure cold water to drink and bathe in, with 
fresh air, plenty of exercise, and a clear con- 
science, are said to do more to restore or pre- 
serve health, and prolong life, than all the doc- 
tors and medicine in the universe. 

—_—_—— 


A COMPETENCY IS ALL WE CAN ENJOY. 


Two neighbors met: one of them was ex- 
ceedingly rich, the other in moderate circum- 
stances. The latter began to congratulate the 
former on his large possessions, and the happi- 
ness he must enjoy, and ended with contrast- 
ing it with his own moderate condition. 

‘My friend,’ said the rich man, ‘will you al- 
low me to ask you one question?” ‘Certainly, 
sir” * Would you be willing to take my pro- 
perty and take the whole charge of it for your 
board and clothing ” ‘No, indeed.’ ‘ Well, 
that’s all I get.’ 


—_—_——. 


A TRAP FOR A TROUBLESOME TONGUE. 


, Sheridan was one day very much annoyed 
by a fellow member of the House of Commons, 
who kept crying out every few minutes, ‘hear ! 
hear!’ During the debate he took occasion to 
describe a political contemporary that wished 
to play the rogue, but had only sense enough 
to play the fool. ‘Where,’ exclaimed he with 

reat emphasis, ‘where shall we finda more 

‘oolish knave or more knavish fool than he ?’ 
‘Hear! Hear!’ was shouted by the trouble- 
some member. Sheridan turned round and 
thanked him for the prompt information, sat 
down amid a roar of laughter. 


te emma 
CLIPPINGS. 


A “Scene” at tue Front Door.—Visitor 
—‘Is your mistress in?” Maid—‘Yes, but she’s 
busy at her toilet.’ Visitor—‘Then I'll wait.’ 
Maid— You’!l have to wait a while, I guess, 
for she’s got to dry yet!’ (The mistress was 
rougeing.) 

Aut Riest.—‘ Boy,’ said a visitor at the 
house of a friend to his little son, ‘step over 
the way and see how old Mrs. Brown is,’ The 
boy did the errand, and on his return reported 
that Mrs. Brown did not know how old she was. 


Diogenes says it seems paradoxical, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the Jatest intelligence 
always consists in the earliest news. 

Art Rerty.— Do really believe, doc- 
ter Johnson,’ said a Litchfield lady, ‘in the 
dead walking after death? ‘Madam,’ said 
Johnson, ‘I have no doubt on the subject: I 





have heard the Dead March in ‘Saul.’ 


4 


‘| 


Queen Victoria, it is said, has establi 
school for her out-of-door servants,at Wing 
and for some time, nearly every day, oceyp) 
) herself in teaching from the Bible. ’ 


The parent who would train up a child iny 
way he should go, must go in the way he wog 
train up his child. 


~) 








Poetry. 


OUR LITTLE BROTHER. 


We loved the silky, golden hair, 
That played upon his forehead fair; 
The angels loved him, for so rare 
Were such sweet pretty locks of haiy. 


We loved his brilliant, glistening eye, 
So keen, so loving, yet so sly ;— 








Joy to our loving bosoms bringing ; 
The angels joined him in their singing 
So seraph-like his voice was ringing. ‘ 
We love him now ; the sweetest flower 
That ever saw a sunlight hour, 

Has from our bright domestic bower 
Been plucked to Se in heaven a flower, 


The fragrance of that bud in heaven, 

Forth-reaching to our hearthstone even, 

Shall, if thy grace, O God, be given, 

Win us from earthly flowers to heaven, 
_—_— 


THE LESSON OF THE BUTTERFLY. 


Look at yon butterfly, light-hearted thing, 
Soaring aloft on its delicate wing; 

The richest a of the shuttle and loom 
Cannot equal the splendor of its purple bloon 


Lightly it hovers o’er balm-breathing flowe 
Thinking of naught but the sunshiny hours, 
Sipping sweet dew from the cup of the rose, 
Then sinking at eve on its breast for repose, 


Touch it not, harm it not, beautiful thing, 
Still let it soar on its gold-spangled wing, 
Poor child of the breeze and the summ 

bright sun, [run, 
Soon thy life will be o’er, and thy pleasurer 
Yet many a lesson be learned from thy fate, 
By children with spirits as light and elate— 
To trust not the pleasures of life’s sumuner da 
Or waste in vain follies its hours away. 


For youth soon departs, and time withers th 












owers 
That threw a brief radiance o’er its fleeting 
hours; 
Then let us improve every moment that’s given 
And ‘live while we live’ for time and for heaver 
————_ 
“ HAPPY BABY.” 
* Happy baby !” spoke a lisper, 
When its cinghag days aos over, 
And she first arose in triumph, 
Tottling softly round the floor. ° 
“ Happy!” and the silken ringlets 
Round her brow were curling bright, 
And her face so dimpled, rosy, 
Glisten’d with a new delight. 


“ Happy baby !” thought a watcher 
By a little cradle bed ; 
As the first faint rosy sunbeam 
Told the dreary night had fied : 
And the little patient suff’rer 
Lay with eyes so fix’d and bright, 
As if looking into heaven, 
When the spirit took its flight. 


“ Happy baby !” thought the mother, 
As she waken’d ere the morn 
Of her first dark night of sorrow, 
Feeling sadly and forlorn, 
Thinking of a pleasant vision, 
Where her babe an angel smiled, 
And the dawn of bliss eternal 
Shed its glory o’er her child.—[S.S.Adt. 
a 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 
Even though it bea cross’ 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer to Thee! 


=e like the wanderer, 
he sun go down, 
Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone: 

Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! 
Nearer to Thee! 
Then let my way appear 

Steps unto Heaven: 
All that thou sendest me 

In mercy given: 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee! 


—, 
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The angels loved him too—for why Tite 
Should they resist his sparkling eye? 
We loved his laugh, so gaily ringing, fo 





